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Manufactured by 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of our products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 

us. This includes: 

Mining the coal. 

Coking the coal. 

Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 

Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 

The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 


Third: the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 
industry. 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 

With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 


submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching. 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis _ First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TRADE MARK ‘ TRADE MARK 
Branch Sales Offices: 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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SPEEDING THE PARTING GUEST 


1918 Has Brought Much to the Dyestuff Industry, but Regrets 
at Parting Are Eclipsed by Possibilities of the New Year— 


Dre V Lk. 


NOTHER year has gone hurtling 
ofi the edge of the calendar into 


nowhere, and the publication of 

this issue of the RErorTER will see the 
completion of another chapter in the 
development of the American ‘dye in- 
dustry. It would be interesting to spec- 
ulate as to the fate of that period of 
time which we designate as Anno 
Yomini, 1915; one might be led to 
wonder where the years go when they 
leave us, and whether they are reward- 
ed for the merits and punished for their 
sins. But we have no time; we are 
extremely busy ‘trying to arrange the 
iminediate present to suit us, and so we 
must leave this idea, tempting though 
it is, content with merely expressing 
the hope that 1918 will be sent to the 
Happy Hunting Ground for deceased 
annular cycles, if such a thing exists. 
Yor it has been a good year, as years 
go, and deserves well of Destiny. In 
fact, one might say that it has been 
a perfectly corking year. It will be 
looked upon by posterity with the kind- 
liest of feelings, for though it brought 
many trials and tribulations, neverthe- 
Jess these are far outweighed by the 


King’s Review of What Has Been Accomplished 


fact that it rudely awakened the Hun 
from his fatuous dreams of conquest 
and Kultur, and thereby set the world 
to convaiescing from the dreadful con- 
vulsions which have racked it these 
many months. 

The Komans set great store by a 
deity known to them as Janus, and his 
name is kept alive for us by the month 
of--you guessed it!—January, which 
was named in his honor. He was the 
god of a “good beginning,” and was 
represented as having two heads, one 
being that of a youth, to indicate “be- 
ginning,’ and the other that. of an old 
man, to represent the “end.” By the 
same token, he was also thought of as 
looking forward into the new year and 
backward over the old year simul- 
taneously, for on the first day of Janu- 
ary a great feast was held in his honor. 

Unfortunately, we are not gifted in 
the former manner, but to gaze back- 
ward at what has taken place is not 
so difficult a task. We all know that 
the dye industry is entering upon a 
new year under particularly propitious 
circumstances. Some of the facts 
which brought about these circum- 
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stances, however, are most interestingly 
set forth by Dr. Victor L. King, chief 
of the Dye Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, who, in a statement just 
made public, reviews the able co-opera- 
tion given the Board by all elements‘of 
the industry during the most trying of 
times. 

When the Washington meeting was 
held, it was suggested that it might be 
the proper caper to chronicle some of 
the more salient facts of the struggle 
to overcome obstacles produced by the 
war, and this task Dr. King is peculiar- 
ly fitted for because of the excellent 
perspective on the situation which his 
position enabled him to enjoy. His 
statement, therefore, is herewith pre- 
sented to the industry, practically in 
full: 

The Artificial Dyes and Intermedi- 
ates Section of the War Industries 
Board wishes to take this opportunity 
to express again its appreciation of the 
enthusiastic co-operation and fine cour- 
tesy that the color industry as a whole 
has shown during all the period of the 
war. Under the most trying circum- 
stances the manufacturers of artificial 
dyes and intermediates built an indus- 
try that was in operation in time. to 
save the entire textile manufacturing 
business of the country from the far- 
reaching and disastrous effects of an 
actual dye famine. 

Before the outbreak of the war, the 
American dyestuff industry had been 
represented by a few small manufac- 
turers scattered about the country who 
were merely assembling the imported 
German intermediates into some of the 
finished dyes. A first attempt to or- 
ganize an industry independent of the 
German manufacturers was immediate- 
ly frustrated. In 1900 a few com- 
panies organized for the manufacture 
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of that most widely used and basic in- 
termediate—aniline oil. The (German 
manufacturers, alarmed at the possibil- 
ities of that enterprise, immediately 
flooded the American market and killed 
the project. They were able, by a con- 
tinuation of this sort of policy, to pre- 
vert the creation of an intermediate in- 
dustry, and our dye makers were en- 
tirely at their mercy. Recognized and 
encouraged by their Government and 
their people, the Germans were able 
to so dominate the world’s market that 
they could afford to give their product 
away in the United States in order to 
prevent the growth of the dyestuff in- 
dustry here. 


The war period changed much of 
this situation. The whole-hearted sup- 
port of the textile industries, the en- 
thusiasm of the American people, arid 
the encouragement of the United States 
Government, which had not been forth- 
coming prior to the war, began to take 
form. ‘The great textile industry had 
not been deeply interested in the crea- 
tion of an American dyestuffs industry, 


because colors formed only a moderate 
proportion of their manufacturing cost, 
and their needs were being so met by 
the Germans that they were apathetic 
regarding the future of the dye maker 


in America. When these colors be- 
came unavailable, however, not only 
the téxtile industry but the whole Amer- 
ican public awoke to the realization of 
the fact, heretofore not even suspected, 
that dyestuffs were an essential in- 
gredient in almost every useful article. 
The silk, cotton, woolen, worsted, 
leather, paint, paper, ink and similar 
industries suddenly found themselves 
vitally interested in colors. They were 
confronted with the inability, often, of 
not being able to finish $100,000 worth 
of product because of the lack of $1,000 
worth of dye. 

The color makers, who before the 
war had been engaged in merely as- 
sembling the dyes from intermediates 
manufactured in Germany, recognized 
at once the necessity and tremendous 
importance of creating a real dyestuff 
and intermediate industry in this coun- 
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try, and they set to work to accom- 
plish it despite the fact that there was 
no adequate tariff protection on the 
most important ingredients of dyes--- 
the intermediates. Probably one hun- 
dred million dollars of capital have 
been invested in this business since the 
beginning of the war, and to-day nearly 
all of the intermediates necessary for 
the dyes are being made on a commer- 
cial scale. The dye maker's work is 
not yet complete, but he has created 
approaimately 200 dyes equal in every 
respect in shade, strength and w orking 
quality to the pre-war types, and he 
has made them from American raw 
materials and American intermediates 
in quantity and variety sufficient to 
keep the textile mills in operation. The 
American market consumes normally 
some three hundred dyes, but the Amer- 
ican dye maker is steadily reducing the 
number of unavailable colors and 
shades. The development not only is 
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recent but is still in vigorous process, 


and in the next ninety days several 
more of the most complicated dyes will 
be available in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy the home consumption. 

Credit should be given to the Vege- 
cable Dyewood Industry, which for a 
while came under the control of this 
section of the War Industries Board, 
for having stepped into the breach and 
increased its production some four-fold 
during the early periods when the arti- 
ficial dye and intermediate business 
Was passing through a period of fever- 
ish construction and before production 
had yet reached its present level. Soon 
the shortage of ships rapidly reduced 
the importation of the raw materials 
for this business and a rapid decrease 
in'the production of vegetable dyes set 
in. [ky this time, however, the manu- 
facturers of aniline dyes were begin- 
ning to deliver and were in time to save 
the day. 

The color works supplied the Army 
and Navy during the war with certain 
absolutely indispensable ingredients 
(diphenylamine, dimethylaniline, etc.) 
for smokeless power and high explo- 
sives in such huge quantities that the 
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development of certain classes of colors 
was seriously retarded. As the explo- 
sive requirements increased, it became 
necessary to restrict the use of the raw 
materials for dye making purposes, and 
the production of certain classes of 
colors was practically prohibited, en- 
tirely suspending the splendid develops 
ment that was under way. During this 
period the War Industries Board was 
supported and aided in the most loyal 
and patriotic manner by all of the 
manufacturers of dyes. The tremen- 
dous demands of the explosive maker 
for the same raw materials that are 
used by the color maker established the 
supply of those materials in the coun- 
try, and as the requirements for colors 
bore only a small percentage to the re- 
quirements for explosives, the raw ma- 
terial for the industry became assured. 
The coke and coal tar industry built 
elaborate machinery for the recovery of 
by-products necessary for explosives, 
and even the illuminating gas plants in 
the various cities installed machinery 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Factory: Nyack, N. Y. 


OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 
DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 
SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Yellow 3B 
Sulphur Black RN 
ACID 
Amacid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 
CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 


New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Office: 
Danville, Va. 
Philadelphia Office: 
Bulletin Bldg., City Hall Square 
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for stripping these same products from 
their gas. Without the war, however, 
and the national emergency, this tre- 
mendous upheaval in the coke and coal 
tar industry, so necessary to the produc- 
tion of these basic, and for the dye- 
stuit industry ‘indispensable, raw ma- 
terials would never have been accom- 
plished. Since the signing of the armi- 
stice it has been possible to remove the 
restrictions on, basic.raw materials, 
and the dye manufacturer may now 
get his full supply of toluol, xylol, acetic 
acid, etc., and the further development 
of the intermediate manufacture may 
continue. Ihe United States is pro- 
ducing more of those raw materials 
than any other country and is, there- 
fore, the logical source of supply for 
the outside world for manufactured in- 
termediates. In some branches a pro- 
ductive capacity has been created which 
will rapidly develop an exportable sur- 
plus ot these high-priced commodities. 

This section of the War Industries 
Board owes tribute to the able work 
of Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., whose 
Freres 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


Dyestuffs Intermediates 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Victoria Blue B 
Auramine O 

Eosine 

Malachite Green Crys. 
Direct Fast Pink 

Direct Fast Yellow 
Bismarck Brown Y & R 
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Factery: Bound Brook, N. J. 
Warchouse: 27 Thames St. N. Y. 
Branches: 


10 High St., Boston 15 Seething Lane, London 
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name is well known in the dye industry 
and who directed the work here until 
joining the colors last September. 

The writer assumed the duties of 
Chief of the Section during the period 
when the need for raw materials for 
explosives threatened to cause a severe 
disturbance of the dye industry. The 
shortage of xylol was so great, for in- 
stance, that it was arranged to allocate 
this material and the exportation of 
dyes made from it was stopped. These 
colors were at once released after the 
armistice was signed and it had become 
possible to divert xylol to them from 
high explosives. Fortunately, it has 
now become possible to remove all re- 
strictions. 

An interesting example of the way in 
which the dye makers voluntarily co- 
operated with the war program in re- 
fraining from using any materials need- 
ed for the manufacture of explosives is 
afierded in the use of nitrate of soda. 
The color maker uses nitrate of soda 
which has to be imported from Chile, 
and as ail our explosives are also made 
from it, it was necessary to. keep the 
consumption of this product, also called 
Chile saltpetre, down to a minimum. 
The manufacture of dyes did not con- 
sume more than one per cent of the 
total importation, and three ships 
brought in on one trip enough for one 
vear’s supply... The development of the 
industry has gone on with the most 
scrupulous regard for the prosecution 
of the war, and not only was saltpeir 
saved and used frugally, but improve- 
ments were made entirely eliminating 
its use in certain operations. All azo 
colors, for example, are made with 
nitrite of soda, which formerly was 
manufactured from nitrate of soda 
(saltpetre) and for this purpose alone 
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some 150 tons monthly would: have 
been required. One of our interme- 
diate makers, however, was so success- 
ful in eliminating the use of saltpetre 
for this purpose that to-day only 25 
per cent of the nitrite of soda used 
in the entire country is still made from 
saltpetre. Before the war nearly all 
of this material was imported. Surely 
it would be difficult to find a more sig- 
nal triumph of American genius and 
determination. 

An elaborate scheme for the conser- 
vation of freight space, metal for con- 
tainers, labor, etc., so highly necessary 
during the last few months, was, when 
presented to the dye manufacturers, 
cheerfully endorsed, and although this 
Section will cease to direct the work, 
the trade association of the dye makers 
will, it is hoped, continue to carry it out. 
The shipment of sulfide of soda in 
fused form instead of crystal form, 
which is two-thirds water, was only 
one of many such savings. 

The enormous demand for khaki and 
olive drab uniforms by the Army cre- 
ated during the months just preceding 
the signing of the armistice caused an 
acute shortage of sulfide of soda. The 
demands of the Army were double the 
greatest possible quantity the country 
could produce. There was no time to 
increase production facilities, and the 
necessity of curtailing the use of sul- 
fide of soda for civilian purposes be- 
caine apparent. Makers were ordered 
to fill only 25 per cent of orders going 
into civilian cloth, and recommenda- 
tions were prepared prohibiting the 
use of khaki cloth for civilian purposes 
and the use of sulfide of soda for dye- 
ing black hosiery. Most of us would 
have begun to wear unbleached stock- 
ings if the German army had not col- 
lapsed, as both the dye makers and 
hosiery makers showed a most patriotic 
spirit of sacrifice and were prepared to 
execute our orders with the utmost 
readiness. 

Our dye manufacturers suffered not 
only from restrictions at home but also 
from pressure from abroad. The 
Swiss color makers combined to form 
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a foreign trade association and at 
tempted to ‘obtain the release of cer- 
tain scarce raw materials from this 
country under promise of returning the 
dyes made therefrom to the United 
States only, but this section vigorously 
opposed such a policy, and it was not 
adopted. Kecent developments point 
somewhat to Gertiany’s hand in this 
matter, and it may have been just one 
more attempt on their part to regain 
the lost American market. 

One of the raw materials largely used 
in the color business, as well as in the 
textile mills, and in the manufacture 
of photographic and medicinal chem- 
icals, is nutgalls. ‘These come largely 
from China, and the shortage of ships 
threatened to reduce the imports very 
materialiy. It was necessary for us, 
through the War Trade Board and the 
Shipping Board, to reduce the imports 
to a minimum and to allocate them 
when they arrived. Jt was feared that 
in working up the galls into tannin, 
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ALKALI BLUE 
SAFRANINE 
FUCHSINE 
MALACHITE GREEN 
SOLUBLE BLUE 
METHYLENE BLUE 
METHYL VIOLET 
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ANILINE COLORS 


Dicks, David Co., Inc. 


299 Broadway New York 


WORKS: 
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Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill., Paterson, N. J., 
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UNLEUOOL ETNA 
WHAT 1919 HOLDS FOR THE 
DYESTUFF INDUSTRY 


The advent of a new year marks an 
occasion of importance in all human 
affairs. It is the milestone by which 
we mark our progress or retrogres- 
sion. It is the time when we take 
account of the successes or failures 
of the past and determine upon our 
plans for the future. It is a serious 
mome:. t for all—individuals, corpo- 
iations. industries, nations. 

For the dyestuff industry the new 


year of 1919 is of most unusual im- 


portance. The coming twelve months 
will, in all probability, witness the 
inauguration of those conditions un 
der which the industry must be ex- 
pected to survive or perish during the 
coming years. The abnormal condi- 
tions which have existed in the dye- 
stuff field since the outbreak of the 
Furopean war will begin to give way 
to the normal conditions of peace. 
‘The coming year will mean, no doubt, 
a marked increase in competition, 
not only among domestic manufac- 
turers but between them and the 
manufacturers of our allies and neu- 
trals, and not improbably those of our 
iate enemies.as well. What this com- 
petition will develop it is, of course, 
too early to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but it is our firm 
conviction that our American manu- 
facturers will meet the changed con- 
ditions successfully, just as Ameri- 
can ingenuity and industry have al- 
ways met and overcome commercial 
problems in the past. 

Although we may assume with cer- 
tainty that competition will be more 
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keen, there are other features whic 
will aid the manufacturer in meeting 
this competition. Raw materials 
which during the past four years have 
been required for munitions wili now 
be released in great quantity. ‘The 
prices of these materials may be ex- 
pected to decline. and there will be 
an ample supply for all. Moreover, 
chemists and technical men whe have 
been engaged in war work will now 
be released to devote their energies 
to the problems of peace and the dye- 
stuff industry may expect its full 
share of this talent. 

Our government, which has shown 
the keenest appreciation of the efforts 
made by the American dyestuft man- 
ufacturers to supply the needs of the 
nation when former sources of supply 
were cut off, will not desert the in- 
dustry now that this most pressing 
need is past. We'may confidently 
count upon beneficial legislation— 
the character of this depending al- 
most entirely upon what all elements 
in the industry can agree upon as the 
legislation most to be desired. 

In view of all these facts we take 
the most optimistic view of what the 
coming year will hold for the dye- 
stuff industry. We believe that we 
are on the threshold of the deve!op- 
ment of a color industry which will 
rank second to none in the world, 
that ere many years have passed 
American colors will be known the 
world over and esteemed as highly 
and heid in as great confidence as the 
German products ‘ever were. No 
creat commercial structure was ever 
built without arduous application and 
painstaking attention tc seemingly 
endless details; but we have no doubt 
that the American manufacturer, 
backed by generous quantities of 
American capital, can overcome all 
difficulties which will be presented, 
and that in the end we shall achieve 
one of the greatest successes of tech- 
nical and commercial history 

The one obstacle which might re- 

tard or render impossible this success 
is a possible lack of co-operation on 
the part of the consuming element of 
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What the Ending of the War 
Means to Our Industry 


For more than four years the manufacturing powers of 
our industries have been almost entirely absorbed in meeting 
the demand for munitions of war. 


As the world’s largest manufacturers of explosives our 
responsibilities have been great—how great may be judged 
when it is known that since the outbreak of the war—a war 
in which the quantity of men, munitions and equipment em- 
ployed staggers the imagination—we have been the principal 
source of explosives not only for this country but for our 
allies. 
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With the ending of the war that task is done. From now 
on our entire resources—men, capital and manufacturing fa- 
cilities—will be devoted to the making of munitions of peace 
—to the greater task of winning for America’s industries a 
foremost place in the world reconstruction era that is now 
beginning. 
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In our dyestuffs industry, the release of labor from our 
munitions plants, the availability of men trained in the closely 
allied explosives industry, hitherto unavailable supplies of 
crudes and intermediates, and the possibility of needed exten- 
sions in our plant facilities, assure from now on rapid and 
satisfactory development. 
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the industry. But we do not for a 
moment believe that American con- 
sumers oi dyestuffs will knowingly 
seopardize the permanent develop- 
ment of a strong and self-contained 
industry in this country. On the con- 
trary, we are certain that every con- 
sumer, even though it may meen tem- 
porary inconvenience or slightly 
greater expense to himself, wili rally 
to the suppert of the American manu- 
tacturers and accord them whole- 
hearted and complete co-operation: 


THE PARTING GUEST 
(Continued from page 9.) 


gallic acid, and pyrogallic acid, too 
much of one might be made, creating 
a very serious shortage in one of the 
other products. For example, if the 
limited amount of galls imported should 
be largely worked up into pyrogallic 
acid, we might be able to develop our 
moving picture films, but we should 
not be able to manufacture gallocy- 
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anin blue—a very important blue dye; 
or vice versa, and unless sufficient tan- 
nin also were made the textile mills 
would not be able to dye certain colors 
for which tannin is used as a mordant. 
The importers, therefore, before ob- 
taining license to import, were required 
to sign a pledge to submit to us the 
proportions of the products into which 
they intended to convert the galls. 
About sixty per cent of the galls im- 
poried supply the photographic and 
medicinal trade with tannin, pyrogallic 
acid and gallic acid, in the proportion of 
fifty-five tannin, forty pyrogallic acid 
and five gallic acid. Forty per cent 
of the imported galls supply the dye 
and color trade with these materials 
ii the proportion ten, twenty and 
seventy, respectively, and in order not 
to disturb the manufacture of photo- 
graphic and medicinal materials, as well 
as dyestutfs, it was necessary to prevent 
dislocation of these proportions. 

For a long time there was a scarcity 
of the chemicals manufactured from 
wood-—wood alcohol, acetone, formal- 
dehyde and acetic acid, and as all of 


. those are largely used in making dyes, 


colo1 making, in certain lines, notably 
indigo, was delayed. Nearly sixty per 
cent of the total output of acetic acid, 
for example, goes into dyes or dyeing, 
and nearly half of this for the making 
of the dyes themselves. In spite of 
the shortage of acetic acid and also of 
chlorine the manufacture of indigo has 
been developed to a point where its 
large scale production is now only a 
matter of time. 

This section of the War Industries 
Board gave the manufacturers of colois 
and the users of colors an opporiunity 
recently to express their desires, 
through their War Service Committees 
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in a meeting in Washington, in regard 
to the protection that might be neces- 
sary to safeguard continued existence 
of the color industries in this country. 
Goth the dye manufacturers and the 
dye consumers were unanimous in their 
belief, and it is particularly gratifying 
to note te enthusiasm of the great 
iextile industries on this point, that the 
American dyestuff industry should be 
maintained at all costs. It was the 
feeling that America knew the price she 
had paid for the lack of a dye industry 
when war broke out, and was prepared 
to pay any price to keep this industry 
now that it had been created. 

A resolution was presented to the 
War industries Board, and which is 
now being considered, to urge the cre- 
ation of a Dye Commission on which 
not only the dye manufacturers and the 
dye consumers but also the Govern- 
ment should have representation, and 
that this commission should be en- 
dowed with power to license all im- 
portation of dye stuffs and intermedi- 
ates, both as such and on the cloth. It 
is feit that the need for such a commis- 
sion is very great and it is to be hoped 
that it may be created, that it may be 
given sufficient power to carry out its 
work effectively, and that it may be 
compesed of men who have the interest 
of the whole country at heart. 


To manufacture chemicals and allied 


specialties, the Northern Alkali and 
Chemical Company has been incor-- 
porated at Huntington, West Virginia, 
with a capital of $60,000. 


sen, 
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THE DU PONT COMPANY’S 
PART IN THE WAR 

A man saving a single life is locked 
on as a hero. He is acclaimed by 
the newspapers, awarded a Carnegie 
Medal and otherwise honored. 

But- what honors can be high 
enough to bestow upon the savior of 
a great nation comprising millions 
oi souls? 

General Hedlam, of the British 
Army, on being introduced to an offi- 
cial of the Du Pont Powder Comni- 
pany exclaimed, “The Du Pont com- 
pany is entitled to the credit of sav- 
ing the British Empire.” 

England, unlike Germany, was not 
prepared for a war for world con- 
uuest. She was utterly unprepared 
to supply the powder necessary to 
enable her armies to beat off the pro- 
digious Hun attacks. 

The principal ingredients in smoke- 
less powder are nitric and sulphuric 
acid and cotton. England grows no 
cotton at all, and her acid plants were 
entirelys inadequate to meet the de- 
mands; but America could produce 
all the needed raw materials. 

The Du Pont company built the 
powder plants, arranged for the sup 
plies of ingredients and made the 
powder in the enormous quantities 
required to save Great Britain from 
the vandals. In so doing the United 
States was probably saved as well. 

At one time during the war Ene- 
land decided to build an imniense 
powder plant of her own. The Du 
Pont company sent experts over and 
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under their supervision, the mili was 
built. Then shipping became scarce, 
and it was figured out that it re- 
auired seven shiploads of raw mate- 
rials to make one shipload of smoke- 
iess powder. The result was that the 
big plant was not operated, and with 
the exception of the eutput of two 
comparatively ‘small platits in the 
United States the Du Pont company 
made nearly all the powder used in 
the great European war. 

And if this were not enough to 
inake the Du Pont company anath- 
«ma in the eyes of Germany, it is 
likely destined to be as great a thorn 
in her side in a commercial way here- 
after as it was in a military way dur- 
ing the war. 

Germanv’s greatest commercialized 


industry was dye manufacture. In 
that she was virtually supreme; now 
she will find her supremacy chal- 


lenged by the same American spirit 
ihat blocked her designs for world 
military supremacy, for the Du Pont 
company has set out to utilize its 
vast expert chemical organization 
and plants in the manufacture of ani- 
Kine dyes. Already her dye works 
are turning out and delivering to the 
textile and other trades many of the 
<olors and shades that German dye 
works claimed could not be matched. 

It is easier to lose a market than tc 
regain one. Germany has that yet to 
iearn. The Du Pont company and 
other American manufacturers hope 
to have easy control of the dye mar- 
kets for years to come, reasoning that 
Germany’s erstwhile enemies will be 
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very slow to resume trade relations 
with a country that has used its con- 
mercial profits for the upbuilding of 
a military machine with which to an- 
nihilate civilization. And this reason- 
ing seems logical. 


REMARKABLE EXPLOSION IN 
A DYE PLANT 


Thirteen persons suffered shock and 
minor injuries, and the interior of the 
building at 66-68 University Place, 
New York City, was completely 
wrecked, as the result of an odd ex- 
piosion which took place recently in the 
plant. of American Aniline Products, 
Inc., at that address. According to 
press reports, about 117 pounds of ali- 
zarine dye was being dried in an iron 
drum preparatory to shipping, when the 
cap flew off and the air became filled 
with particles of this powder. Due to 
unknown causes this powdered dyestuff 
became ignited, and an explosion fol- 
lowed which tore away the partitions, 
blew the wall of the shipping room near 
the rear of the building up to the front, 
and sent a shower of broken window- 
glass into the street. The doors of the 
building, which is a six-story affair, 
were blown outward, and windows in 
the upper stories, as well as those in 
adjoining buildings, were broken. 
Across the street two large plate-glass 
windows were smashed, while windows 
in the Hotel Albert, also across the 
street, were shattered as high as the 
sixth floor of that structure. 

B. R. Armour, president of the com- 
pany, was at a loss to account for the 
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explosion, as the mixture being dried is 
not inflammable and certainly not ex-~ 
plosive. It is well known, however, a 
chemist points out, that even coal dust, 
when in a finely powdered condition, 
becomes inflammable upon being dis- 
seminated through, and mixed with, the 
proper proportion of air, and under 
these circumstances, if ignited while 
confined within the walls of a room, 
will readily produce an “explosion” of 
considerable force. The effect of this 
is more on the order of that produced 
by gunpowder, in that it exerts an even- 
ly distributed, powerful pressure on the 
walls of the confining chambei1, and 
does not have the “shattering” effect 
characteristic of T N T and many of 
the high explosives. 

It was such an explosion which took 
place in the works of American Aniline 
Products, as the published descriptions 
indicate that the partitions on the in- 
terior and the doors of the building 
were forced outward but not blown to 
bits. This points conclusively to what 
may be termed a rapid combustion 
(rather than a true “explosion” ) where- 
in gases several times the volume of 
the containing room were formed, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the heat 
generated by the miliing was sufficient 
io cause the finely powdered dye to 
combine with the oxygen of the air, 
which suddenly became filled with this 
powder when the cap of the mill came 
cff. 

The plant employed twenty-five per- 
sons. The mill in question was located 
on the first floor, in the rear, and was 
being run by Frank Harrington, a dye 
mixer. : Harrington told the police that 
the mill was running when the cap blew 
off, and before he “could stop the ma- 
chinery the mixture caught fire. He 
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ran and shouted an alarm, and had 
Larely gotten clear when the explosion 
came which sent the doors and windows 
outward. 


W. T. B. RULING ON DYE 
WOODS AND EXTRACTS 


A new ruling of the War Trade 
Board (W. T. B. R. No. 250), restricts 
the importation into the United States 
of dye woods and vegetable dye ex- 
tracts as to shipments made after Octo- 
ber 10, 1918. All outstanding licenses 
for the importation of dye woods and 
vegetable dye extracts, except licenses 
for the shipment of the following ar- 
ticles, including extracts and compounds 
thereof; Annatto, roucou, rocoa, Or- 
leans, cudbear, archil, litmus, madder, 
safflower, saffron, sumac, cochineal, in- 
digo, natural or synthetic, have been 
revoked as to ocean shipment after 
October 10, 1918. 

Hereafter no licenses will be issued 
for the importation of dye woods or 
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vegetable dye extracts, except to cover 
the following: 

Shipment of the excepted articles 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph ; 

2. Shipments from Mexico or Can. 
ada by other than ocean transportation ; 

3. Shipments from Europe or Medi- 
terranean Africa when coming as a 
return cargo from convenient ports 
where loading can be done without de- 
lay; and 

4. Shipments during 1918 of the fol- 
lowing commodities in the amounts 
stated. 

(a) Logwood, 22,500 tons; (b) fus- 
tic, 1,250 tons; (c) gambier, 400 tons; 
(d) cutch (used exclusively for dye- 
ing, not to mclude mangrove-bark ex 
tract), 1,250 tons; (e) nutgalls, 750 
tons; (f) mangrove-bark extract from 
West Indian and South American 
countries only, not to exceed 375 tons; 
(g) all other dyewoods in crude state, 
500 tons; (h) extracts and decoctions 
for dyeing or tanning, not otherwise 
provided for, from Central and South 
\merica, 450 tons. 


The amounts of logwood, fustic, gam- 
bier, etc., permitted to come forward 
under the last provision will be allocated 
by the Bureau of Imports of the War 
Trade Board in accordance with the 
recommendations of the dye-material 
section of the chemical division of the 
War Industries Board. In accordance 
with this ruling, dyewoods and vege- 
table dye extracts are added to the list 
of commodities excluded from the 
terms of license PBF 2% 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE. 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

P. S. W.—Question—Some time ago 
we had a chemist make an analysis of 
one of our products, but cannot repro- 
duce the material satisfactorily. 

Answer—You have made the same 
mistake as many others, in_ thinking 
that a chemical analysis is, in itself, a 
working formula. Send us an average 
sample of the product and we will for- 
ward you full details for its reproduc- 
tion. 

W. A. S.—Question—Enclosed please 
find piece of silk dyed orange, which 
kindly identify. 

Answer—The coloring matter is that 
known as “urantia,"’ and the dyeing 
has been carried out in a soap-bath, 
broken or “curdled’ with acetic acid. 


ae: —Kindly inform us how 
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much tannic acid and tartar emitic is 
required for 100 pounds of cotton 
goods. 

Answer—Twenty pounds of sumac 
or 3 pounds tannic acid, and 1 pound 
tartar emetic will be required. We 
recommend that you steep the cotton 
in the tannic bath for at least three 
hours. 


M. A. H.—Under separate cover we 
are sending you three samples, which 
please identify. 

Answer—-lThe sample maiked “A’’ is 
50 per cent Benzol, that marked “B” 
e Heavy Crude Solvent Naphtha, and 
“C” 30 per cent Anthracene. 


BLEACHING COTTON WITH BI- 
SULPHITE 


Sulphurous acid in the form of an 
alkaline sulphite, or bisulphite, can be 
used, along with turkey-red oil, in the 
bleaching of cotton. Its decolorizing 
action is not apparent until! after the 
souring of the goods, after which they 
are allowed to lie in heaps for two or 
three hours. If they are then washed 
and slightly chemicked a good white 
results. To milk of lime a weight of 
turkey-red oil equal to the weight of 
the lime is added, along with the ne- 
cessary quantity of water, and then 
an equal weight of bisulphite of soda at 
20 deg. Tw. The resulting liquor is 
milky, and settles but slowly. The 
goods are boiled in this, and then 
washed in hot water and soured with 
hydrochloric acid. They are then al- 
lowed to lie off for some time, under 
precautionary measures for the exclu- 
sion of draughts of air. .\ weak chem 
ick bath completes the bleaching. 

the process may be used for the 
rapid bleaching of piece-goods by pad- 
ding them in the alkaline sulphite liquor, 
and then steaming for about two hours 
without previous washing. Subse- 
quently the pieces are washed in hot 
water, soured with hydrochloric acid, 
washed, chemicked slightly, washed, 
and dried. 
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MILLS EXPECT DECREASE IN 
DYE PRICES 


Because of the action of the United 
States Government in providing for 
the free distribution of government con- 
trolled wools, a prospect for increased 
trading in dyestuffs is opened up, since 
this will enable the textile mills to re- 
turn to civilian work in the near fu- 
ture. There is, however, considerable 
doubt, thinks the New York Commer- 


cial, as to whether new business in dyes 
will assume anything like normal pro- 
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portions until dye prices have dropped 
to something like ‘‘an attractive level.” 

“Throughout the period of develop- 
ment of the American dyestufft indus- 
try,” this newspaper continues, “the 
textile trade has loyally supported the 
domestic dye manufacturers. Now that 
lower raw materials will soon impend, 
the attitude of the textile interests is 
that prices should be substantially re- 
duced in order that the benefits of the 
transition from a war to a peace time 
basis may be fully enjoyed by the lat- 
ter.” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The Du Pont Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has just issued 
a booklet that will be of interest te 
every chemist and consumer of chem- 
icals in the United States. It marks 
the elimination of Germany from our 
chemical industries. It is a copy of 
the address delivered by Dr. Charles 
l.. Reese, chemical director of the 
company, at the annual meeting of 
the Natioral Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, held in New York in 
May, 1918. 

Every chemist and consumer of 
chemicals who was not fortunate 
enough to hear the address should 
write for a printed copy of it. 


Sugar coloring and flavoring ex- 
tracts will be manufactured by Robert 
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L. Woods, Inc., Manhattan, which was 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 by H. W. Palmer, B. B. Avery 
and I. W. Moore, 393 West End Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


To manufacture woolen and worsted 
goods, the Alsace Woolen Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $25,000 
by J. and A. Schultz and R. Rubenoff, 
247 West 102nd Street, New York City. 

To operate a plant for the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs, chemicals, etc., the 
Washington Dye & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the laws of Delz- 
ware, with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The incorporators are J. D. Hird, Os- 
car J. Ricketts and George T. Parker, 
of Washington. 

Notice has been filed by the Repub- 
lic Color & Chemical Works, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., of an increase in the capi- 
tal of this company from $150,000 to 
$250,000, to provide for business ex- 
tensions. 


With a capital stock of $125,000, the 
Bee Hive Throwing Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey to manufacture and sell silk, cot- 
ton and other textile goods. Head- 
quarters of the new concern will be 
in Paterson. 


Plans have been prepared for Kai- 
tenbach & Stevens, Inc., Cranford, 
N. J., manufacturers of ribbons, for 
the construction of a new chemical la- 
boratory. The work of building wiil 
be started shortly. 


With a capital stock of $250,000, the 
Ambrine Laboratories have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
to manufacture drugs, medicines and 
chemicals. ‘The incorporators are H. 
O. Perg, H. V. Dunham and G. W. 
Jackson, 347 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 
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ESTA BLIS @.8 DPD 1872 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“ape Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


Oils, Tanning Materials, Etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J., Bayway, N. J., So. Charleston, W. Va. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid, Alizarine, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
Intermediates, etc. 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO. 
Edgewater, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid and Sulphur Colors, Softeners, Finishers’ and 
Tanning Materials, etc. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


in Basle, Switzerland 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Synthetic Indigo and the famous “Ciba” and “Cibanone”’ 
Fast Vat Dyes, etc. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CATALOGUE ISSUED ON REQUEST 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 
Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 





